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war, as a sign that the god had departed with the troops and
had them under his protection. The consul never neglected,
when he entered on his office, to ask the blessing of Janus, and
the assemblies never "began their consultations without invoking
Janus. In the same way the private citizen, in all important
occurrences and undertakings, sought by prayers and vows to
acquire the favour of Janus. The husbandman, before he com-
menced either to sow or to reap, brought to Janus Consivius an
offering of cake and wine. The merchant, when he entered on a
journey of business, and the sailor, when he weighed anchor and
started on a long and dangerous voyage, never omitted to invoke
the blessing of the god. This view of the god also explains the
custom of calling on Janus first in every prayer and at every
sacrifice, since, as keeper of the gates of heaven, he also appeared
to give admittance to the prayers of men.

As the god of all first beginnings, Janus is also the source of
all springs, rivers, and streams of the earth. On this account
the fountain nymphs were generally looked on as his wives, and
Fontus and Tiberinus as his sons.

The power of Janus in causing springs to rise suddenly
from the earth was experienced, to their cost, by the Sabiucs.
The latter, in consequence of the rape of their women, had over-
run the infant state of Rome, and were about to introduce
themselves into the town on the Palatine through an open gate,
when they suddenly found themselves drenched by a hot sulphur
spring that gushed violently from the earth, and were obliged to
retire.

In the legend alluded to, Janus appears as the protector of the
gates of the city. As the god who presided over the fortunate
entrance to and exit from all houses, streets, and towns, Janus
was held in high honour among the people. His character as
guardian of gates and doors brought him into close connection
with the Penates and other household gods; hence the custom